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AN ADDRESS, machinations of, his enemies; to apprise bim of his 

Delivered before Holland Lodge, December 24, 1793—|\ errors; to advance the welfare and reputation of 


By Dewitt Clinton, Master of said Lodge, on the even- | his family ; to protect the chastity of his house; to 
defend his life, his property, and, what is dearer 
to aman of honor, his character, against unjust at- 
tacks; to relieve his wants and distresses; to instil 
into his mind proper ideas of conduct in the depart- 


The numberless ills to which human ity sterd 
exposed, render the tear of consolation and the 
hand of relief necessary to make existence support- 
able. ‘There is a fund of comfort in unbosoming 
our distresses to a sympathetic friend, and alluring 
his sensibility on the side of our misfortunes. ‘A 
generous mind will cheerfully lend its assistance in 
administering all the consolation to be derived from 
a friendly communication of grief. But, alas, more 
than words and tears is often requisite to arrest the 
arrows of affliction, and to smooth the rugged paths 
of life. How many of our fellow men are destitute 
of the common necessaries of existence; shut up in 
the dreary walls of prisons, and deprived of the light 


ing of his installation. 
[ Concluded. } 


It must be obvious to a mind of the least reflec- |, 
tion, that were masonry to prescribe particular te-|| 
nets and opinions in religion for her votaries, that || 
it would be utterly incompatible with the univer- 
sality of the order. For this, and the reasons be- 
fore mentioned, she has wisely avoided an explicit 
patronage of any theological creed. The great 
fundamentals of natural religion she venerates and 
adores; an atheist can find no admission within the 
walls of a lodge. She well knows that in taking 
the religion of nature, as the groynd work of her 
faith, she not only rests upon the immutable foun- 

tions of truth, but that she adopts a language in 
which the wise and the virtuous of all nations, coun- 
tries, and languages agree—that those systems of 
artificial theology which have either flourished on 
the soil of popular delusion and imposture, or been 
immediately communicated from the Great First 
Cause, always court the assistance, and coincide 
with the principles of natural religion. Masonry, 
therefore, opens her arms to the followers of all 
systems of religion. The Mahometin, the Jew, 
the Christian, and the Theist, throwing aside the 
madness of religious hatred, meet under her pro- 
tection as friends and brcthers. As Christian ma- 
sons, acknowledging the divinity of Christ, we have 

introduced the Bible into our lodges to manifest 
our belief in the doctrines which it inculcates. In 
like manner, the followers of Moses, Mahomet, and 
Brama, may introduce into their masonic assemblies, 
their Pentateuch, their Alcoran, and their Vedam; 
and yet the unity of masonry would remain—the 
essential principles on which she moves would be 
the same—she would still declare to her votaries, 
‘Lregard not to what sect you attach yourselves; 
venerate the popular religions of your respective 
countries; follow the light of your own understand- 
ings; forget not, however, the doctrines of the re- 
ligion of nature; adore the great Architect of the 
universe; acknowledge the immortal soul, and look 
forward to a state of future retribution, when the 
virtuous of all religions and countries shall meet to- 
ether and enjoy never-fading bliss. 
7 We learn th sacred history, that all the inhab- 
itants of the earth are descended from the same 
stock. ‘The ancestors of us all were once linked 
together by the ties of consanguinity, and the du- 
ties of such a near relation were incumbent upon 
them. One principal branch of the morality of 
our order, consists in restoring that tender connec- 
tion among men, which the infinite diversities of 


family, tribe, and nation, had nearly reduced to 
nothing. It inculcates upon its members 1 Weir 


ment of life which he is called to fill; and let me 
add, to foster his schemes of interest and promotion, 
if compatible with the paramount duties owing to 
the community. If such are the obligations which 
a man owe to his brother, they are precisely the 
duties which one Free Mason ought to perform to 
another. Our order enjoins them as rules, from 
which nothing can justify a deviation, and considers 
their infraction a violation of honor, conscience, and 
religion; a prostitution of all that is deemed sacred 
and venerable among men. 

But masonry does not confine the benignity ef 
her precepts to her followers: she rises higher in 
the seale of moral excellence, and enjoins the ob- 


iservance of honor, honesty, and good faith to all 


men; she espouses the cause of universal benevo- 
lence and virtue; she declares, as unworthy of her 
patronage, those who violate the laws of rectitude; 
and her votaries exemplify in their lives, the truth 
of the remark, that although there be vicious men 
in the fraternity, yet that they are better than they 
would be if they were not masons. Of all the 
virtues which adorn our institution, heaven-born 
Charity stands pre-eminent in rank. It is not, 
however, that restricted beneficence which is con- 
fined to the administration of pecuniary relief: it 
comprises all the benevolent affections which one 
rational being can entertain for another; it teaches 
us to think, to speak, and to act, in the most favor- 
able and friendly manner, with regard to our fellow 
creatures. ‘Yhose who have mixed in a small de- 
gree in the word, must have often witnessed the 
distorted views in which a man’s conduct has been 
represented. Some have a native propensity to 
discolor the excellencies, and to exaggerate the 
failings of others—the least fault is magnified into 
an inexpiable vice; the defects of nature become 
the subject of shameless ridicule, and the most in- 
nocent actions are attributed to the worst cf motives. 
There are others who, ambitious of shining in the 
walks of wit, make unfriendly observations when 
the heart harbors no malignity; and who, for the 
sake of exciting a momentary pleasure in their 
companions, often rack the feelings of a worthy 
friend. Masonic charity explodes such improper 
practices. ‘The faults of a fellow creature are to 


be scanned with a brother’s eye; the imperfections 
of humanity are not to be ranked in the catalogue 
of his vices; and if glaring defects are seen in his 
conduct and character, we are not to trumpet them 
forth to the world, and commit to the eagle wings 
of immortal scandal, those failings which should be 
buried in our benevolent sensibilities. 


of heaven: languishing in the midst of helpless 
families of children, without clothes to screen them 
from the wintry blast, or food to protect them from 
the voracious jaws of famine: no better prospect be- 
fore them than misery; hope, the last refuge of the 
wretched, nearly converted into despair, and the 
retrospect of past days serving as an ignis fatuus, 
to bewilder them deeper in affliction, and upon its 
disappearance to increase the ‘ darkness visible’ of 
their misery. How glorious, how godlike, to step 
forth to the relief of such distress; to arrest the tear 
of sorrow ; to disarm affliction of its darts; to smooth 
the pillow of declining age; to rescue from the fangs 
of vice, the helpless infant, and to diffuse the most 
lively joys over a whole family of rational, immor- 
tal creatures. And how often has our institution 
done all this and more! How often has it showered 
down its golden gifts into the seemingly inaccessible 
dungeons of misery! How often has it irradiated 
with its beneficent rays, the glooms of affliction, and 
converted the horrors of despair into the meridian 
splendor of unexpected joy! How often has it, 
with its philanthropic voice, recalled the unhappy 
wanderer into the paths of felicity, and with its 
powerful arm, protected from the grasp of malice 
and oppression, the forlorn outcast of society! Let 
the widow, the orphan, the prisoner, the debtor, 
the unfortunate, witness its berieficent deeds, and 
in asymphony of gratitude declare, that on the flight 
of all the other virtues, charity, as well as hope, re- 
mained to bless mankind. 

Havine already trespassed only our patience, I 
shall at present wave any further general observ- 
ations, and shall close with a few remarks more 
particularly applicable to Holland Lodge. 

Masonry, like the arts and sciences, shuns the 
din of arms and courts the still shades of peace.— 
The late war having nearly destroyed all the once 
flourishing lodges of this state, spirited attempts 
were made at the conclusion of the peace, to re-es- 
tablish the interests of the fraternity; and, owing 
to the exertions of the Grand Lodge, and their ju- 
| dicious election ofa Grand Master,* who unites all 
the accomplishments which can adorn the scholar, 
the gentleman, and the statesman, masonry began 
again to lift up her head and flourish—but still the 
wounds she had received were not entirely healed 
—still she felt the ravages which war had made 
upon her territories: About five years ago those 
wounds received a final cure—those ravages entire- 
ly disappeared, upon the complete establishment 


The Hon. R. R. Livrncstow Chancellor of the 


State. 
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,a determined anti-Pittite. 
‘stances Canning was always opposed to his uncle; 


| 


Whilst there, he also formed an acquaintance wa 
several young men of rank, amongst whom was 
Mr. Jenkinson,mow Lord Liverpool, who was stud- 
ying at Oxford at the time Having obtained his 
Bachelor’s degree, Mr. Canning left the Universi- 
ty, and entered himself as a student of the Middle 
Temple, of which his father had formerly been a 
member, with intent to study the law. At the 
same time also he obtained admission to a debating 
society which used to meet in Bond street, and 
by his practice there acquired an ease and facility 
in public speaking, to which much of his subse- 
quent success is owing. His legal studies were not 


We believe, pursued with any great assiduity—his 


manners formed him for society, and much of his 
{ime was spent amongst his school and college com- 
panions.—{t is also said that he, at that time, was 
very intimate with Sheridan and Fox, his acquaint- 
ance with whom was formed at the table of his un- 
cle, who was a strenuous supporter of Wilkes, and 
In these latter cireum- 


the political bias which he had early formed in fa- 
vor of Mr. Pitt was cherished by his acquaintance 
with Mr. Jenkinson, and more particularly by an 
introduction to the Minister himself. Pitt was so 
struck with the talents which the youthful statesman 
displayed, that he determined to bring him into 
_Parhament; and in order to effect that end induced 
Sir Richard Worsley to vacate his seat for New- 
‘port, in the Isle of Wight, by which means Mr. 
Canning, in the year 1793, and, at the age of twen- 
ty-two, made his debut in the House of Commons. 
, Che great expectations which Pitt entertained from 
the eloquence of his juvenile friend. were increased 
by Mr. Sheri@an, who in a speech made shortly af- 
ter Mr. Canning took his seat, congratulated the 
‘House upon the accession of ability which they 
had acquired in consequence of Mr. Canning’s re- 
turn. Although thus flattered and caressed, he had 
the good sense to render. himself acquainted with 
the forms of the House before hé-ventered to ad- 
dress them, His maiden speech was made on the 
|S1st of January, 1794, upon the subject of a treaty 
of peace concluded between Great Britain and Sar- 
dinia. ‘The address was a bold and manly vindica- 
tion of the measures of the Pitt Administration, 
_and fully justified the expectations which his friends 
‘had formed of the value of his assistance. From 
that time Mr, Canning took frequent part in the 
debates, and seldom suffered any important ques- 
tion to pass without delivering his sentiments — 
‘His intimacy with Mr. Pitt improved into friend- 
‘ship, and lasted throughout the life of that celebra- 
‘ted statesman. 


‘Lhy virtue and my woe no words can tell; 


lodges of this city, fam warranted in declaring, | and with the out-stretched hand of charity, turning 
founded, and gave a spring fo the cause of maonry,}| universe upon our masonic labours, and that when | 
The causes, my brethren, shall now be explained,. Faith shall be changed into fight — Hope lost in ,fru- || 
activity, industry, and attention of its members—a_|en and Earth will reward our work, and give us| 
the hours of labor—the application and abilities of | 
with the solemnity of our situation, and to engage 
BIOGRAPHY. 
special nature, which it would be ungrateful to o-, aa ania 
MR, CANNING, 
cr.* who called this lodge into being, protected its, 
pled zeal—his eminent ability—his unremitted at- bas to deplore, is doubly interesting, the following 
cause of masonry. And however high sounding | her than acceptable to our readers:— 
ful feelings which animate the bosom of every) a branch of the Cannings of Foxcote, still reside in 
among the revisers of masonry in this state; and | George Canning, a younger son of the Warwick- 
discharge. Did not dellicacy forbid, I could also|jed. Stratford Canning, Esq. of Garvagh, the 
to tremble for its prosperity, was called to preside! displeased his parents, by marrying a dowerless 
ef his friends, and infused new principles of life || allowance 150/. per This pittance, which 
vrethren who have never been clothed with jewels, |\than a provision for a family; but Mr. Canning, 
abilities to increase and ornament the lodge: But | ‘lemple, & was subsequently called to the bar, seems 
ulation, to equal, if no surpass the most distinguish-| professional-studies. 
tle me to fill this place, to which your partiality,! \jiadle Temple. He died poor, on the 11th of 
that it requires promptitude of expression, quick-' | of St. Mary-le-bone, where his tomb, with the fol- 
stantaneous perception of character, and a consid- 
: Its last best gift-—to meet and part no more. 
plate the aid I shall derive from our experienced | 
i ity, who discovering strong marks 
good order and decency among members. _/ merchant in the City, wh > g 
i lars. 
Lodge, and to subserve the general cause of our | became one of the senior scho 
ning was entered of Christ Church, Oxford, where 
it arrayed with every respectable attribute that can 


of Holland Lodge, for, without intending the ||seen it, Howard-like, exploring the dreary prison 
least disparagement to the other very respectable || and the miserable cottage, to seek the unfortunate, 
that our order was not in as flourishing a condition, || tears into sniles and atiliction into joy. May we 
as it was before the revolution, until this lodge was | not then expect the smiles of the great Being of the 
till then unknown and unexpected. ‘To what he shall be conveyed into that ‘undiscovered coun- |, 
source are we fo impute this flourishing condition? try from whose bourne no traveller returns; when || 
And it is to be hoped will sink deep into our minds | ition; and Charily become as expanded as the Di- 
and govern our future condact, ‘The, zeal, a se Love—that then the Grand Master of Heav- || 
regular and punctual attendance to our meetings— | wisdem to relish strength to support, and beauty i 
a most sacred observance of order and decorum 1n |!to adorn the perennial streams of celestial joy. 
ior stile * R. J. Van Den Broeck, Exq. 
the presiding and other officers—and superior stile | ck, Exq 
of working, wisely calculated to impress the mind. tJohu Abrams, Esq Secretary of the Grand Lodge 
the attention and skill of all the members, ‘i hese | 
, sauses— There are others of a more | 
are. the general The proper study of mankind, is man.”’ 
mit, and folly to attempt te conceal. Did not dele ~~ pr, 
icacy forbi anti aime of a broth- 
icacy, for At this moment [says the London Courier, of 
| August 8,] when every thing connected with the 
infant years, and reared it to its present height of!) 
prosperity; I could enumerate to you his unexam- I'fe of the extraordinary man whose loss the nation 
tention, and his unrivalled disinterestedness in the}, biographical sketch of the late Premier cannot be 
this tribute of honest praise may appear, it must be | The family of Mr. Canning was originally seat- 
proteced from the reproach of flattery, by the grate-|!ed at Foxeote, in Warwickshire, and we believe 
member who hears me, and who knows that thatcountry. Queen Elizabeth conferred the ma- 
brother to whom | allude, stands in the first rank| nor of Garvagh, in the county of Londonderry, on | 
that Holland Lodge particularly, ewes him a debt of | ‘shire family, who thereupon moved into Ire- 
gratitude which no return can cancel and no time land, and from him the late Premieris descend- 
mention to you the name of a brother,t who, at a|| grandfather of the subject of our memoir, had 
time when sincere well-wishers of the lodge began) two sons, George and Paul. George, the elder son, 
over us, and who by distinguished good conduct, || beauiy, and in consequence was turned upon the 
disappointed even the most sanguine expectations || world, to push his fortune as he could with a seanty 
and vigor into the order! Did not dellicacy for-|| he was informed he would not tind increased at his 
vid, | could mention to you the names of other! father’s death, was rather a stimulation to study 
_ but who, in their private stations, have devoted a || notwithstanding the smallness of his income, and al- 
proportion of their time, and dedicated their best || though he entered himself a student of the Middle 
why allude to benefits so familiar to us all, and to have been fonder of the muses than of the law, 
which, Iam persuaded, will serve as motives of em-|/ and gave himself up to literature rather than to his 
ed of our benefactors. Sensible | am, brethren, | He came with his lady to London, and, deter- 
that neither my age, experience, nor abilities enti- ‘mining to study the law, entered himself of the 
not my merit, has cailed me: Sensible [ am, that) April 1771, a few days after ithe birth of ‘his son 
it is surrounded with difficulties and embarrasments; | George, and was interred in the new burial ground 
ness of thought,and firmness and presence of mind; | lowing inscription, was placed by his widow: 
and that it demands conciliating manners, an In-| 
: a Therefore a little while, my George, fare well; 
erable knowledge of mankind: But | turn with’ For faith and love like our’s Heaven has in store 
pleasure from this disagreeable prospect, to contem- | 
- -4.| His infant son, the subject of this memoir, was 
and able Past Masters, from the zeal and activity | ] 
i place al uncle, a respectable wine 
of our wardens, and from the general pevalence of | placed rah 5 eaten . 
-.. of genius, at a very early age sent him to Eton, 
Let us then, mv brethren, unite every exertion |° 
hate Bi, lw ished himself, and in 1786 
to continue the flourishing condition of Holland where he speedily distinguish ’ 
fraturnity. We have seen the propicious influence: 
of masonry upon society and virtue—we have seen 
dignify or embellish an institution—we have seen it 
the patron of science, the friend of good govern- 


In 1788, on his removal from Eton, Mr. Can- 


he completed his necessary residence, and gradua- 
‘ted, Atthe University he acquired considerable 
celebrity for the elegance of his Latin poetry, and 


ment, and the haudmaid of morality—and we have |the beauty and brilltancy of his declamation— 


| Mr. Canning’s first appointment to office was in 
1796, during tie Pitt and Grenville Administration, 
when he became one of the Joint Secretaries of the 
‘Treasury under Lord Grenville; and on the disso- 
‘lution of Parliament in that year, was returned for 
Wendover, in Buckinghamshire. In 1801. he re- 
tired with Mr. Pitt, and at this time he composed 
his celebrated song of “The pilot that weathe:ed 
'the storm.” 

_ Upon Mr. Pitt’s return to office in 1903 Mr. 
‘Canning was appointed to succeed Mr. ‘Prercey as 
\'Treasurer of the Navy, which office he b-le until 
the death of Mr. Pitt, in 1896; when he again re- 
tired, and was succeeded by “ir, Sheridan. 

| In 1807, he returned to office, as Secretary for — 
‘Foreign Affairs. Whilst he filled that sitvation, a 
dispute, arrising in consequence of the ill sue: ss 
of some ofthe measures of Ministers, particvla:ly 
the Walcheren expedition, produced an open :mp- 
ture between him and Lord Castlereagh. A duel 


ensued on the 2ist of September, 1809, when fer 
firing a seccond time, Mr. Canning received his an- 
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tagonist’s ball in his left thigh. In consequence of’ 
this affair, Mr. Canning retired from office, but. 
still continued to support the general policy of the 
Administration. In 1812 he was twice invited to 
return to oilice, and refused to do so. 


Between 1812 and 1822, Wr. Canning was am- | is fixed upon some stupendous underte ekings, as tunnels || 


bassador to Lisbon, and afierwards president of the 
Board of Cortroul. ‘The intimate knowledge of 
Indian aflairs, which he displayed whilst he fiiled the 
latter situation, led to his appointment on the 
16ih of Mareh, 1822, to the splendid Vice Royalty 
of Governor General of India 

The brilliant prospects which this appointment 
opened to his view, were, however, suddenly and 
most unexpectedly shrouded, just as he was about 
totake his departure for India; and an oflice more 
important to his native country, and in which the_ 
exercise of his powers was more immediately con- 
nected with the interests and welfare of England, | 
was at once thrown upon him. We allude, as every. 
one knows, to the sudden death of the Marques of 
Londonderry, and the consequent vacancy in the_ 
secretaryship of foreign affairs. When this event. 
became publicly known, all England fixed upon. 
Mr. Canning as the only man that was competent | 
to the duties of the cffice: some necessary delay of 
course took place, but in a short time the decision 
of the public was ratified by the Prince Regent, 
and Mr. Canning accepted the seals of office. 

Mr. Canning was married in the year 1799, to’ 
Miss Joan Scott, whose sister about the same time 
was married to the then Marquis of Litchticld, now 


| to be worked about A. D. I700, when, at low water; 


'|a common miner of Breage boldly began again, and with 


| ter was above the rock. In winter, the heavy waves 
| prevented all operations. “After three years, a pump 


THE ARTIST. 


CORNISH MINES, 


Ata time like the present, when the public attention | 


under the Thames and Mersey, the following extract can- | 


not fail to be interesting. It is transcribed from the See! 


lector, or Cornish Magazine :--Liverpool Pa. I of them vomited violently, and were relieved; the third 


Mine.—On the shore, about half a mile 
wards the old fishing village of Newlyn, is the spot |, 
where a tin mine was worked under the bed of the sea; 
its name was the Wherry Mine, and as its history ex- 
hibits the ingenuity and adventurous spirit of Cornishmen, | 
it will please the reader. ‘This mine was first attempted, 


there being some appearance of metal, a shaf was sunk 
some way in the rock; but the difficulty of excluding the 
water caused its abandonment. However, about 1778, 


a very small pittance, a good head and hard work, pur- 
|sued his plan. His difficulties were, indeed, great—the 
distance from the rock to the dry beach at high water a- 
bove 100 fathoms. At first, work could onlybe done at 
low water; and at high spring tides, nineteen feet of wa- 


was fixed in an upright square wooden tunnel or shaft, 
twenty feet high, cemented to the rock, and reaching a- 
| bove the tide; then machinery came into action. Thus, 


THE POISONOUS EFFECTS OF COPPER. 


A few years since the following circumstance occurred 
/atBastport, Maine. A hogshead of cider was received 
, ata store; a copper pump was introduced through the 

| 6ung-hole, and the company present drank of the cider 
without any bad effect. The pump was left standing in 
the cider until morning, when a quart of the liquor was 
taken from the pump, and three men drank of it—two 


was very sick, but could not vomit; his throat became 
| very sore, large blue kernels swelled in his neck and he 
|| has since been subject to quinsey, and collection of large 
sores, and will probably never recover his health. 

By distilling spirits in copper, it becomes impregna- 
ted with verdigtis, and causes it tobe much more des- 
tructive (o healtg than fomented liquors. All acids cor- 
rode brass or copper, and jeave them bright, having ta- 


ken off all the rust or verdigris. Boiled cider, when pre- 


| pared in brass vessels, iequent!y produces the head ache, 
soreness of the throat, and faintness at the stomach, and 
is injurious to health. Apple-sauce made in brass or 
copper, is also poisonous, but being taken with much 
larger quantities of food, its pernicious effests are not so 
soon discovered, and the cause seldom known. This 
hint may be of use to al! who may believe it a reality. — 


Columbus Ohio Enq. 


VINEGAR OF ROSES, 


This fine winegar is made by putting a quantity of fresh 
rose leaves loosely into a jar or bottle, pouring upon them 


Duke of Portland. These ladies, who had very | with great perseverance, the ore was raised, and proved » the best white wine vinegar, so asto fill it up to the 


large fortunes, were daughters of General Scott.— i rich that profit crowned the endeavor, and gave the), 
The family of Mr. Canning consists, we believe, of | reputation to this mine of a valuable adventure, and ad- 
several children; one of his daughters was lately | ded courage to those who had assisted with money the} 
married tothe Marquis of Clanricarde. His eldest genius of the old miner. 

son died on the Slst of March, 1820, in the nine-_ “In 1791, Wheal Wherry was worked about five 


teenth year of his age; an epitath to his memory | fathoms deep, with 18 feet breadth of working. Such). 
was wriited by Mr. Canning. In private life Mr. | succese, and great indications of metal, made the work | 
Canning was unostentatious himself, and a lover || proceed briskly as much as the tides and lost time in win- 


of simplicity in others, easy of access, and distin- | ter would allow; and in the summer of 1792 it was said), 


guished for good-nature and mildness of Soemper. | that 3,000 pounds worth of tin was obtained from this || 


Mr. Fox and Mr. extraordinary mine. Then was a steam-engine erected || 
incidences mark the latter days of Mr. Fox and | 9) iy. shore, with a wooden stage or causeway, above}, 


Mr. Canning. high water to the rock, on which the working rods were 
bout the middle of June 1806—a few months | S 5 
Poe having formed an administration, of which he | ee " a" —_ pump, and this bridge served to 
was the head—Mr. Fox made his appearance 
Parliament.—In August he was with difficulty re- | “‘Imagine[says Dr. Maton]the descent into a mine 
moved to the villa of the Duke of Devonshire, at through the sea!—the miners working 17 fathoms below | 
Chiswick, where after andergoing sundry opera ‘the waves, the rod of the steatm-engine on shore, 120 
tions, he soon afterwards breathed his last, aged | fathoms in length, the water always draining through in || 
57 years and some tionths, He was buried in a. every part, and the roaring cf the sea continually beard! 
vault in Westminster Abbey, near the remains of | A scientifie gentleman, J. Hawkins E-q. a valuable 
his great rival—Pitt. | member of the Geological Society, has ably written on | 
At the latter end of June 1827—also a few’! ‘this mine; ard concludes thus:—‘‘In this manner the 
months after having been appointed the head of the mine wes conducted, and ore to the amount of 70,000 
Administration—Mr. Canning made his appear- pounds was raised from it. 
ance in Parliament. [ness assuming a still more 
serious aspect—f[he had not been well since the 


The treasures were not ex- |} 
nausted at its close, which occurred in the year 1798, 
{and the conclusion of which was as romantic as its com- 
Duke of York’s funeral, and his agitations Were } nencement. An American vessel in @wavos Lake 
increased on becoming Premier.]—Mr. Canning | proke from its anchorage, and striking against the stage, 
was isvited by the Duke of Devonshire to reside | demolished the machinery, and thus put an end to the ad- 
at his fine villa, Chiswick, in the hope that change | 
of air might renovate his health. He also ran 
wa 

mentioned, in the same room in which Mr, Fox _ with the iia? danger and a are all was removed, 
expired. It is said, that Mr. Canning will be bu- , #490 trace at this time ts visibie. 

ried near the vaults of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox— 
namely, in thesaisle of Westminster Abbey, formed 
by the great western door. 


venture, which both in ingenuity and success was prob- 
ably never equalled in any conntry.”’ 


To cleanse the Teeth and to improve the breath.— 
‘(To four ounces of fresh prepared lime water add a 
drachm of Peruvian bark, and wash the teeth with this 

Mr. J. P. Grant, formerly of the Northern Cireuit, , water in the morning before breakfast, and aftetr supper. 
and late member for Tavistock, has been appointed one!) It will effectually destroy the tartar, and remove the of- 


of the judges of the Supreme Court at Bombay. |; Fensive smell from those which have most decayed. 


“height first occupied by the leaves, if, for example, the 
jar be thus apparently filled, there will be still room e- 
_nough for the propper quantity of vinegar; let it remain 
for three weeks in the sun or some other warm situation, 
when it may be strained off or passed through a cotton or 
flannel bag .If it is not sufficiently fine, after having been 
strained, to put up into bottles, it is to be cleared in the 
_usual way, either, by means of isinglass or a little alum- 
water. It is commonly kept in large bottles; which 
should be well corked and kept in a dry place. A lump 
of refined sugar should be put into each bottle. In this 
way are also to be made vinegar of gilliflowers, elder 
flowers, &c. &e. 


HORSE CHESNUTS, 

A permanent buff, or nankeen dye for muslin, linen, 
cotton silk, or woolen cloths, may be obtained from the 
horse cLesnuts. For the buff color, take the whole fruit, 
husk ard all, when quiie young; cut it smajl, and put i¢ 
into cold soft water, with as much soap as will just cloud 
or discolor the water. When deep enough, pour off the 
clear part, and dip whatever is to be dyed, till it is the 
color required. For the nankeen color, take the husks 
of the fruit only; cut or break them small; steep them in 
soft water, with soap as above, and dye in the same 
manner, 


The husks may be used for the buff dye, after the ker- 
nels are formed; but it is only when they are the mos, 
imperceptible that the whole fruit is used, and the bright- 
ness of the buff color diminishes as the husk ripens, til] 
when quite ripe, the die is most like nankeen. 


— 


MARRIED. 

In this city, on Thursday evening week, by Rev, Mr 
Knowles, Mr. George C. Curtis, to. Miss Elizabeth E. 
French.—Mr. Charles F. Bronsden to Miss Ann Ran- 
som—Mr. Nathaniel Waterman to Miss Harriet T, 
Sumner. 


On Sunday evening week, by Rev. Mr. Greenwood, Rev 
John Thornton Kirkland, D. D. President of Harvard, 
University, to Miss Elizabeth Cabot, daughter of the late 
George C. Esq. of this city. 
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THE CABINET. 
—" Conducted by Historic truth 
You tread the lo:.z extent of backward time,” 


WILLIAM WALLACE, 
THE HERO OF SCOTLAND. 


Never, perhaps, was the fame of any man more 
cherished by a people, than that of William Wal- 
lace is by the Scottish nation. His exploits have 
been for ages the darling theme of all ranks of the 
people; and in those parts of the country where his 
adventures chiefly lay, there is scarcely a lofty rock, 
high fall of water, lonely cave, or other remarka- 
ble objects in nature, which is not designated by a 
name dear to every romantic, youthful, & patriotic 
mind. ‘The recorded feats in the life of Wallace, 
rank him not only among the first patriots of his na- 
‘ion, but among the first of all who have deserved that 
honourable appellation. He made his appearance 
in the theatre of active life, at a most interesting pe- 
ried, A disputed succession to the Scottish crown 
had been submitted to the decision of Mdward the 
First of England, The office of umpire, gave the 
English King a fatal ascendancy over the Scottish 


jand their adherents made submission to Edward. | 


‘\\tired indignantly towards the north. Under the, 


nobles, and especially ever the competitors for the 
crown. Baliol :vas preferred, on condition that he 
would acknowledge the dependence of Scotland up- | 


on the English Crown: but at last, under the mor-. 
‘ification of repeated insults, he resigned the crown | 
altogether into the hands of Fidward? on the 3d 
July, 1 1296. All Scotland was now overrun by an 
English army, and the government placed in the. 
hands of the English deputies, who made tt odious 
tothe people by their exactions and oppressions. 
At this critical moment was the standard of free- | 
dom first unfurled by William Wallace, the youn- 
ger son of a private gentleman, Waliace of Eller-_ 
slie. ‘To great bodily strength and activity, and a, 
courage which delighted in danger, he united an 
inventiveness of enterprise, a fertility of resources, 
and a generous gallantry of manner, well calcula- 
ted to gain him an authority over the rude and un- 
disciplined multitude, who answered his patriotic 
eall. In May, 1297, he began to infest the English 
quarters, and soon made his numbers formidable.— 
‘The first person of note who joined him, was Sir 
William Douglass. With their united forces these 
two allies attempted to surprise Ormesby, the Eng. 
lish Justiciary while holding a court at Scoon; but 
a precipitate flight disappointed them of their ex- 
pected prey. After this, the patriotic band roved 
ever the whole country, assaulted castles, and slew 
the English wherever they met withthem, Sever- 
al men of the highest rank now joined the stan- 
dard of freedom; among others Bruce, the Steward 
of Scotland, and his brother, Sir Alexander de 
Lindsay; Sir Andrew Murray, of Bothwell; Richard 
Tunden, and Wishart, bishop of Glasgow.—But 


land did not cease their flight till thev had reached | 


\ of Wallace. 


with this high dignity. 


unfortunately, {bey brought more splendour than 
real strength to the cause. 

Wallace. though the master spirit of the whole | 
enterprise, was of too humble a rank among the 
gentlemen of Scotland, to be readily acknowledged 
by them for their chief: and where merit like his) 


was not recotnized as the best title to seen 


command, it is easy te conceive that the conflict of 
pretentions must have been endless. All the lead- 
ers claimed to be independant of each other; and to 
nothing even of the most obvious advantage, could 
their common consent be obtained While the 
Scottish army thus enfeebled by disease, lay posted 
near Irvine, a chosen & numerous body of forces 
which had been sent from England by Edward, ap- 
proached to give them battle. All fhe nobles and 
barons who had joined the party of Wallace, Sir 
Andrew Murray, of Bothwell, alone excepted, con- 


sented to treat with the English; and for themselves 


distrust of so many det than when alone with the | 
gallant Murray, he Jed his countrymen to the bat- 
tle; victory deserted his plume. ‘The Scots were 
| defeated with great slaughter; and though for some 
| time after they kept up the war in detached parties, 
they were no longer able to muster any army in the 
field.—idward with his victorious troops, swept 
the whole country, from the Tweed to the North- 
ern Ocean, and there was scarcely any place of 
importance, but owred his sway. 

Yet amidst this wreek of the national liberties, 
Wallace despaired not. He had lived a freeman, 
and resolved to die one. All his endeavours to 
rouse his countrymen were, however, in vain. ‘The 
season of resistance was for the present past.— 


Wallace and Murray refused to have any concern | 
with the ignoble capitulation, and collecting togeth- 
er a few faithful companions of their fortunes, re- 


conduct of these two able leaders, the patriot band. 
soon recruited its numbers; and when the English 
advanced to Stirling, was prepared to dispute ‘with 
them the passage of the Forth. 

W arren, Earl of Surrey, the English general 
imagining that Wallace might still be won over, 
despatched two agents to the Scottish camp profler- 
ingterms, ‘Return,’ said Wallace, “and tell your 
masters, that we came not here to treat but assert 


our rights, and to set Scotland free.’;  ‘‘He defies | Wallace perceived that there remained no more 
us!” cried the E.nglish, and impatiently demanded | 


hope, and sought out a place of concealment. where 
to be ledon. ‘The Scotch were encamped on the | eluding the vengeance of Edward, he might silently 
upposite side of the river to that oceapied by the | lament over his country. 
Einglish, who, to approach them, had to defile over, | Nothing now remained in Scotland unconquered 
the long narrow bridge. As soon as the van of the. 


but the castle of Stirling, which was at length com- 
English had crossed the bridge, and before they! ‘pelled to surrender. But Wallace still lived; and 


could form themselves in order of battle, Wallace | while he existed, though without forces and withou' 
rushed down and broke them in a moment. —Many | an ostensible place of residence, his countrymen 
thousands were slain on the field, or drowned in at-|| were not absolutely without hope, nor Edward 
tempting to recross the river. A general panic in- || without fear. Every exertion was made to dis- 
stantly seized the main. body of the English; they | cover his retreat, and at length he was betrayed in- 


|set five to the bridge abandoned all the baggage, to the hands of the English. He was bfought to 


Westminster; arraigned ‘there as a traitor by 
Berwick, which they also speedily evacuated. The. ward, and as ‘having burnt villages, stormed castles, 


loss of the Scots would have been inconsiderable, | end slaughtered many subjects of England. “Ia 
had they not numbered among their slain Sir An- traitor!” exclaimed Wallace, indignantly. «What 
drew Murray, the gallant and faithful companion | injury I could do to Edward, the enemy of my 


lege sovereign, and of my country, I have done, 
and | glory in it.” Sentence of death was pro- 
nounced dgainst him, and he was immediately exe- 


Scotland was once more free; but in cense-. 
quence of bad seasons and the disorders of war, it | 


suffered severely from famine. With the view of |cuted, with that studied rigour in the cireumstan- 


procuring sustenance to his returning followers, || ces of the punishment, which while seeking to make 


Wallace marched his army into the north of Eng-|| impressions of terror, excite pity. His head was 
Jand; and for upwards of three weeks the whole of | placed on a pinnacle at London: and his mangled 


that wide track of country from Cockermouth and || limbs were distributed over the land. 

Carlisle, to the gates of Newcastle, was wasted|| Thus cruelly perished a man whom Edward 

with all the fury of revenge, license, and rapacity. coula never subdue, and whose only crime was an 
Wallace now assumed the title of ‘Guardian of | invincible attachment for freedom and independ- 

Scotland, in the name of King John (Baliol,) and, ence. 

by the consent of the Scottish nation.” That he!|= Em 

was virtually So, there can be no doubt; and we, 

ought therefore to be the less scrupulous in inquir- 


THE CASKET. 
ing as to the terms which attended his investure ||dn eweculion of a Spy umong the Highlands of 
With the aid and counte- 


Scotland, 
nance of only one of the Scottish barons, the Jament- | It was under the burning influence of revenge, 


ed Andrew Murray, and supported by the lower that the wife of Mac Gregor commanded that the 


order of the Scottish people alone, he had freed. hostage exchanged for her busband’s safety should 
‘his country from English thraidom, and restored it || be brought before her. 


1 bel-eve her sons had kept 
A service so great and || this unfortunate wretch from her sight, for fear of 


gave him a claim to the appellation of the consequences, but if it was so, their precaution 
Scotlands Guardian, which wanted neither form only postponed his fate.—They dragged forward, 
nor solemnity to make it as well founded as any ‘lat her summons, a wretch already haif dead with 
title that ever existed. terror, in whose agonized countenance | recognised, 

The barons who had stood aloof during the strug-||to my horror and astonishment, my old acquaint- 


to its ancient independence. 
unexampled, 


cle for liberty, now began as before, to intermeddle | lance, Morris. 


with the fruits of the conquest so gloriously achie- r He fell prostrate before the female chief, with 
ved, Of Wallace, they speedily evinced the ut-|ian effort to clasp her knees, from which she drew 
most jealousy. His elewation wounded their pride; | back as if his touch had been pollution; so that all 
his great services were an unceasing reproach to: he could do in token of the extremity of his humil- 
their inactivity in the publick cause. Strife and jjiation, was to kiss the hem of her garment: I nev- 
division were again introduced into the Scottish er heard entreaties for life poured forth with such 
camp, at atime when more than ever, unanimity {| agony of spirit. ‘The extacy of fear was’sueh, that 
was necessary to the establishment of the national |! instead of paralysing his tongue, as on ordinary oc- 


independence. | casions, it even rendered him eloquent, and with 


Edward had again invaded Scotland with a pow- cheeks as pale as ashes, hands compressed in agony, 
erful army, and Wallace had a second time to risk i eyes that seemed to be taking their last look of all 


mortal objects, he protested with the deepest oaths 
his total ignorance of any design upon the life of 
Rob Roy, whom he swore he loved and honoured 
as his own soul, In the inconsistency of his terror, 
he said he was but the agent of others, and he mnt- 


a general battle for freedom. In the neighborhood | 
of Falkirk the hostile armies met. Wallace had, 
now around him, a Cumming, a Stewart, a Gra-| 
ham, and Macduff, and other names of equal note 
in Scottish chieftainship; but feebler through the 
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tered the name of Roshleigh. He prayed but for 
life, for life he would give ail he had in the world; | 
he begged only for life—life, though it should be | 
prolonged under tortures and privations; he asked | 
only breath — breath, though it should be drawn ia, 
the damps of the lowest cavern of their hills. : 
It is impossible to describe the scorn, the loathing | 


and contempt, with which the wife of Mae Gregor | 


regarded this wretched petitioner for the poor boon 
of existence. I could bid you live, said she, had 
life been to you the same weary and wasting bur- | 
den, that it is to me, that it is to every noble min- 
ded person; but you, wretch, could creep through 
the world, unaffected by its various disgraces, its 
miseries, its constantly accumulating masses of 
crime and sorrow; you could live and enjoy your- 
self, while the noble minded are betrayed—while 
nameless and birthless villains tread on the necks 
of the brave and long descended, you could live 
like a butcher’s dog in the shambles, fattening on 
garbage, while the slaughter of the brave is going 
on around you. ‘This enjoyment you shall not live 
to partake of; you shall die, base dog, and that be- | 
fore yon cloud has passed before the sun. 

She gave a brief command in Gaelic to her at- 
tendants, two of whom seized upon the prostrate 
supplicant, and hurried him to the brink of a cliff 
which overhung the flood. He set up the most 
piercing and dreadful cries that fear ever uttered 
——| may wellterm them dreadful, for they haunted 
my sleep for years afterwards As the murderers, 
or executioners, call them as you will, dragged him 
along, he recognized me even in that moment of 
horror, and exclaimed in the last articulate words 
I ever heard him utter, “O! Mr. Osbaldistone, save 
me! save me!” 

I was so much moved by this horrid spectacle, 
that, although in momentary expectation of sharing 
his fate, I did attempt to speak in his behalf, but, as 


might have been expected, my interference was |, 


sternly disregarded, ‘The victim was held fast by 
some, while others, binding a large heavy stone 
in a plaid, tied it round his neck, and others again 
eagerly stripped him of some part of his dress.— 
Half naked, and thus manacled, they hurled him 
into the lake, there about twelve fect deep, drown- 
ing his last death-shriek with a loud halloo of vin- 
dictive triumph, above which, however, the yell of 
mortal agony was distinctly heard. The heavy 
burden splashed in the dark blue waters of the lake, 
and the Highlanders, with their pole-axes and 
swords, watched an instart, to guard lest extrica- 
ting himself from the load to which he was attached 
he might have struggled to regain the shore. But 
the knot was securely bound; the victim sunk with- 
out effort; the waters which his fall had disturbed, 


_ creatures of the same description. 


'has some Ceep pools in it, and communicates with 


sea by another onilet. He thought it was the |! 


‘person he had appointed to meet, and called out to, 
him; but his astonishment cannot be dacectned: | 
When on going up he saw something in the shape | 
ofa humaa figure staring on him, with long “hair | 
hanging ali about it. He then ran aways thinking, | 
that he had seen the devil. The next day, some | 
men being oa the cliffs near this place, saw three | 
‘The following | 
day 5 were seen. ‘fhe persons who saw the last 5| 
‘describe them in this manner:—The mermaids | 
were about 40 feet below the men {who stood on 
the cliff.) and were lying on a rock, separated from 
the land some yards hy deep water; two of them | 
Were large, about four feet and a half to five feet 
long, and these appeared to be sleeping on the, 
rock; the other small ones were swiming about, and | 
|went off once to sea, and then came back again.— 
The men looked at them for more than an hour, | 
and flung stones at them; but they would not move | 
off. The large ones seemed to be lying on their | 
faces; their upper parts were like those of human. 
‘beings, and black or dark colored, with very long 
‘uair hanging around them; their lower parts were | 
of a blueish color, and terminating in a fin, like fish. | 
|The sea would somet:mes wash over them, and then | 
leave them dry again. ‘Their movements seemed 
ite be slow. ‘The hair of these mermaids exten-| 


ded to a distance of 9 or 10 feet—Plymvuth Jour. 


THE GEM. | 


HOME. 


The following beautiful summary of the enjoy- 
ments of this sacred spot, is extracted from the de- | 
servedly popular novel Vere” ‘The Hero is: 
described as approaching his native place after a 
long absence: 

* * gleam of satisfaction broke in up- 
on him, which every one kas more or less experi-| 
ence on returning to his Home; that magic word 
which has such a charm in it to all that he must be | 
lost indeed, to whom it does not bring some comfort. | 
For there is not, in the whole range of moral ob-| 
servation, any thing so pregnant with satisfaction | 
or interest, as the associations that cling to this sim- | 
ple word. Shelter, if not independence of all that 
may be without, together with the gratification of 
all the charities that are within, ave the general no- 
tions which here lay hold of us. ‘These are not con- 
fined to any rank, or any nation, to any scale of 
‘enjoyments, or any degree of wealih. On the con- 


| 
| 


chance for those peaceful reflections, upon which 


settled calmly over him, and the unit of that life | the whole value of it depends. 


for which he had pleaded so strongly, was forever | 
withdrawn from the sum of human existence. 


Mermaids on the Coast of Cornwall. 


The following is am extract of a letter received 
on Sunday last from our Correspondent at ft. Co-| 
jumb:—Wiuthin these last two or three days there 

have been several mermaids seen on the rocks | 
at Trenance, in the parish of Mawgan. 1 will 
state the particulars at length, as I have been ena- 
bled to collect them, and which are from undoubt- 
ed authority, aud you can make what extracts you 
think proper. One evening this week, a young 
man who lives adjoining the beach at Mawgau 
Porth, had made an appointment to meet another 
person on the beach to catch sprats with him.— 
He went out about ten o’clock at night, and coming 
near a point which runs into the sea, he heard a 
screeching noise proceeding from a large cavern 
which is left by the tide at low water, but which, 


If ever the poor, 
‘man THinks himself 4 man; tf ever his mind is e- 
rect, or his manners softened, it is at home. It is 
‘there that he may laugh at the struggles of ambi- 
tion, which, if even successful, can give no more | 
than the power he has already of fancying himself 
supreme in his own little domain, 

/ Hence it is not marble, nor gold, nor crowds of 
followers, that form any part of the value of its 
itreasure, but the self suflicing spirit which it calls 
‘up with monarchs. 

_ That this is true, is proved by every man who 
has ever found pleasure in the silent hour, when 
he shuts out the world to converse with himself.— 
Nor dol know a more enviable sensation that his, 
\who, with his thoughts at peace, turns the key of 
|his chamber upon the struggles of men, and while 
the lords of kingdoms quarrel with fortune for not 
‘giving them a wider rule, says to his own heart, 
within the precincts of perhaps a few square feet, 
‘Here am I lord of myself.” 


pemthewr more moderate the home, the greater the | 


MISCE 


LLANY. 


ANTIQUITIES. 


Many remains have recently been discovered of 
ancient and unknown inhabitants in the county of 
Monroe. During the late great freshet, the waters 
of the ‘Towaliga, have risen to an usual height, 
overflowing a rising ground on the plantation of Mr. 
Mann, near Wilson’s bridge in a bead, on the south 
side of the creek. ‘he surface on the earth being 
washed away, laid bare (what appears to have 
been) the site of a fortification, occupying the space 
of three or tour acres. _! he ground had previous- 
ily been cleared and cultivated, without making the 
discovery. Many antique and curious articles have 
been picked up. Among thosewe have seen, are gun- 
locks of rude construction, a part of sword hilt and 
blade, small axes, pieces of gun-barrels, a great 
variety of pikes and nails, a small marlin spike, 
brass hand bells, plate brass; pieces of carburetted 
iron; a variety of beads, and among those gilt or in- 
laid with gold, a smal] tube, part formed of a green- 
ish kind of stone, and a ‘part of lead, ingeniously 
fastened together, but for what purpose, cannot 
be conjectured. Large Knives, irons apparently 
belonging to a plane; flints, musket balls, a jug 


ufacture, and many other articles. Great quanti- 
ties of broken potters’ ware were scattered over 
the ground, of quite a different quality to any we 
have seen in use, Little or no cast iron has been 


| found, from which it would appear that their cook- 
|ing utensils must have been of earthen 
|number of pieces of stone, handsomely manufac- 


A great 


tured apparently into quoits, are found.—Many of 
these articles are in an extraordinary state of pre- 
servation. In walking over the ground at every 
Step something appears; the stumps of large oaks 
may be seen, which have grown in piles of ashes 
and coals. ‘The parts of light wood posts, insert- 
ed in the earth, yet remain—the whole surface 
of the ground appears to be of artificial formation. 
In the neighbourhood, we are informed, are other 
similar remains, 


From nothing that has yet ben found, can any 
idea be formed, who these inhabitants were, or 
when they resided here. Some of the articles 


| might have belonged to Indians or hunters; but 


from many evidences we are sure others were used 
by a people of whom we have no record or tradi- 
tion. Some of them are evidently of European 
Manufacture—cthers domestic. ‘That these works 
were erected by Spaniards, or Spanish trading 
companies, is gencially believed; but without any 
apparent authority, other than that some remains, 
evince that they belonged to Catholics. Frequent- 
ly they are met with in Georgia, Florida, and else- 
where, and offen of some considerable extent. One 
on Brown’s Mount, seven miles below this place, 
encloses forty acres, which must have required 
more men to construct, or defend, than ever were 
attached to a trading company.—.Vacon. Geo. pa. 


Sir Walter Scott, in his life of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
has fallen into a strangeerror. Heagain and again makes 
the emperor Francis the brother-in-law of Louis the Six- 

‘teenth; whereas every one knows that Francis is the son 
| of the Emperor Leopold, the brother of Marie Antoniette, 
and consequently the nephew of that queen. 


A GENERGUS WISH. 

A gentleman, without a nose, was followed by 

an importunate old beggar woman, who wound up 

all her speeches with, Heaven preserve your eye 

sight! Why so, good woman? said he. Because, 

sir, your honor has no place to hang a pair of 
spectacles on. 


which would contain about a gallon, of rude man-. 
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SEPTEMBER 15, 1827. 


WILLIAM MORGAN. 

Could we believe al] the evidence given in at the vol 
Canandaigua trials, we should be well satisfied of the ab 
duction and murder of Morgan ; but great allowances 
must be made for the state of public opinion, the unac- | 
countable prejudice of some, and interest of others. | 
Much was given in evidence, which unquestionably 
originated in the imagination. A mind wrought up to a, 
igh pitch of excitemert, is susceptible of peretving | 
false impressions, and of converting them into realities. | 
A person, thus mentally deraigned, may honestly and | 
conscientiously give an opinion, or statement, in con- 


ment ; but when he prostrates re best principles of | 


‘his he perverts the talent given him 
hie God, for the good of his feliow beings—when he ex: responsible. 
/ercises that talent for the accomplishment of unhallowed | 
_purpgses—when he publicly declares that nothing short 


of the “ fiat of his Creator,”’ shall stop him, until he has. 


destroyed one of the nobiest institutions under heaven—| 


an institution that has for ages been striving to alleviate 
the distresses incident to human nature, that is continu-. 
ally drying the widow’s tear, and quieting the orphan’s 


has received the patronage and commendation of the 


| 


Western New-York, are peculiarly circumstanced,--it is 


a critical period : 


and their duty is indeed, arduous and 
Theis utmost discernment, their xno wledge 


of the human heart, of the principles which influence 
the actions of men, must be brought into active opera- 
tion. Their learning, experience and wisdom, are im- 
peratively required’—~The seeret recesses of human na- 
ture must be explored and thrown opento full view,— 


the secret springs of human action must be examined,—- 


g the w | the inward motives ascertained. Jt is better that nine- 
cry,——an institution that has stood the test of time, that ty nine guilty men should escape, than that one inno- 


| cent person should suffer. 
pious, the learned, and wise, and good, of every age and | 


every country,—when we hear a man publicly declare of Morgan? In the first place he was an expelled mem- 
| ber—a dissolute and abandoned character ; therefore, 
an enemy to God and man ; a fit instrument for the per- | all that he could have said or written, would not have 


What did the fraternity expect to attain by the death 


iradistinction to thereality. This appears to have been | | petration of the most infernal deeds ; anda faithful ser- 


effected, in the least, the interest or reputation of Mzson- 
the case at the receft trials ; and in this way we account | vant of his master--the devil. That there are men of. 


ry. Surely they could have been under no apprehen- 
for the contrariety of the evidence elicited. It is, there- _ this character, who have engaged in the business solely | ‘e 


'| sion of his exposing their secrets—-and what if he did ?-— 
fore, not only difficult, but unsafe, to form an opinion for purposes of speculation, and the advancement of| 


|| Of what interest could they have been to the world, or 
based on materials so unbsubdstantial and uncertain. We political measures, can be fully attested. That they || 4¢ what injury to the institution ? The intrinsic value of 
are as desirous to ascertain al! the facts appertaining to | have succeeded to a considerable extent, is equally true. Masonry, does} not consist in one or more signiticant 
the case, asthe most zealous ; but we cannot believe | There is still another class, of whom we will say but)| words The idea, therefore, that he was murdered by 
that the oliject is to be attained by an inconsiderate zeal,| few words. These are men who servilely follow in the} 


, Masons, for the purpose of preventing an exposition of 
or a distortion of such incidental circumstances as may be | ' train of the two leading classes : without mind or inde- 


|, their secrets, is absurd and ridiculous. ‘To come then to 
presumed to throw light upen the subject. If Morgan | pendence sufficient to form an opinion for chemectveb, | || the point ;—if he has been assassinated by members of the 


siave been niurdered, we do not believe that the Great |. they catch the sentiments of their respective leaders, and | | fraternity,-—whieh we very much doubt ; and we also 
Searcher of hearts—the presiding Judge of the universe, | spread them about the country, with the most contempti- | doubt his having been assassinated by any body,—-it has 
will permit the murderers to escape unpunished. W e| ble effrontery. But to these we cannot properly attach | been done by individuals, on their own responsibility, 
have repeatedly had irrefragable evidence of the truth of | censure ; uninformed themselves of the merits of the | and they alone are amenable to the Jaws of their country ; 
ihis position ; and we cannot entertain the opinion that | subject, and baving been accustomed to look to’ others | || but it was done for purposes different from those alleged. 
this is to be an execption. There are no exceptions in for ideas, on matters of public interest, they are natu- It is not a matter of impossibility,—though of much im- 
the code of Heaven. Let the inquiry be carried on dis- | rally and easily led onat the beck of the influential. | 
passionately, and justice, like the eagle, will surmount , | 
every obstacle, and with its penetrating eye, discern | 
and secure its prey ; but, as by frantic screams and un- 
seemly noise, the eagle may be diverted from the ob- | 


probabilit y,—that some zealous members, being irsitated 
Admitting the truth of the alleged asssaination, we! by his threats and declared intention of bringing con- 
stil? curdemn these men ; not by any means for their | tumely and disgrace on the institution, may bave been 
endeavour to discover the assassins, [so far from this, | guilty of the charge brought against the whole fraternity. 
we would lend them every assistance in our power, ] || We can hardly conceive of such a thing, however ; 
ject of its search, so, by an irregular course of investi- | but for the internperate and unmanly course they have | though there are many instances on record, of zealots 
gation, and by mistepresentation, may the stream of jus- |, pursued against the Masonic fraternity—-and thus far, | going even to greater lengths. 
lice be diverted from its natural channel, to waste itself | every honest man will join us,--they have pesscunet || the whole mystery is developed ; 
‘on an unproductive soil. | hundreds, for the supposed misdemeanor of one, or at || time is not distant when it will! be. 


We shall rejoice when 
and we believe the 


The subject is already sufficiently intricate and a. most, of a half dozen,—they are panting for the destruc. | 
scure, but it would seem that those who are ostensibly | tion of thousands, because one misguided and over-zeal- || [When the oiowing ord repre oe = not intend 
. enteringat any length on the subject, but the recent try- 
the most desirous of its developement, are the most ac-| ous member of the brotherhood, is supposed to have | 6 ye J recent try 
| 
| 


als having given it an increased interesi, we have since 
tive in Grawing over it the veil of obscurity. Such, we committed an error ! It is for these things that we con-|| writen the preceding article. | 

think, act dishonestly—we candidly believe they are in-|/demn them j--for their want of candor and honor, we | From motives of policy, we have omitted the head 
-ciied by sinister motives ; but if this belief be founded in ‘reproach them. Will they confine themselves to the, 


usually attached to articles like the one we are about to 
erro:, we shall be happy on ascertainmg the fact. Our | investigation— will they cease to slander us, they will | introduce to our readers; We are desirous that they 
eonciusion has beea drawn from circumstances ; the ‘on- | find us as earnestly engaged in the inquiry, as the most | should read it; but are satisfied that were it to come be- 


iy evidence that can be had in matters of this nature: , zealous in their own ranks. There is not a mason liv-'| fore them with merely the usual istroduction, they 
we cannot penetrate, and discover the secret motives of | ing, who will justify such a high handed violation of the | would turn from it, as from some **eoblin damned;”’ and 
aman; we must form an opinion from circumstances | laws of his country. There is not one that will not re-') surely they wou!d have cause; for we have, though io our 


‘and actions ; but actions may not always be taken as joice at the discovery of the murderers ; but before own defence, thrust the ‘subject matter’? into their pres- 
fair representatives of the heart. Weare disposed to || such discovery can be made, it is important that the, 


ence much oftene: than we cou!d have wished, and cer- 
Je as charitable as the case will admit—we are willing murder should be proved ; and then, before the whole, tainly oftener than desired. But we do not feel ourselves 
io believe that many, very many respectable individuals, {| fraternity be implicated, letit be fairly proved that it was | at liberty to leave it yet. We have enlisted in the cause, 
who have arrayed themselves sgainst ine Masonic insti- || committed by Masons. There are mento whom his| and shall not desert it; we have been arrayed against 
tution, are actuated by the purest motives : but, blinded || death was of more importance, and of more immediate 


men, who, failing in evidence and argument, have become 
by popular prejudice, are urged on, to the greatest lengths, | interest, than to the Masonic fraternity ;--and we be-| systematic liars;— with such, we shall hereafter having 
by an unqualified and mistaken zeal. oo iliiberal to | lieve also, that there are men, who, to escape retributive nothing to do. But there are same opposed to us, (and 


inform themselves of the principles and objects of the || justice, would not seruple to swear away the life of an|| who assail the Masonic institution with much virulence) 
society, they judge without knowledge, and proscribe || innocent man. There may not be men of this character, || with whom we shall not at presant, if occasion require, 
svithout knowing what they proscribe. For these men || connected with the proprietor of Morgan’s book, but)! decline to break a lance: (i. €. 10 measure a goose 
we have pity ; for they must indeed be unkappy : they || that there are such in the world, we believe will not be|| 717.) But without further parlance, the reader is invi- 
‘are ** kicking against the pricks,’? without being able |! denied. With a knowledge of the distorted state of}! (eg to the following article, from the pen of M. M. No- 
to discern why the effect recoils and leaves its sting || public mind ; a knowledge of the desperate determina-/| 41, fr.q. the able editor of the New-York Enquirer. 
where least expected. But there is another class, for || tion of a band of fanatics, who have sworn to destroy It was yesterday, or the day before, that we asserted 
whom we have no charity, and towards whom we en- || the Masonic institution, and an acquaintance with their|| that any Editor who should again harrass the publick 
tertain not even common respect. While a man is in- || repeated attempts to fix the charge upon its members ;|| with the kidnaping-story of Morgan, would richly ae 
fluenced by conscientious motives—while his actions || with this knowledge, too much precaution cannot be _—- be a himself. Of course we excep. ,' 
evidence, lest in their zeal,|| itor of the Kuquirer from the sentence, for bebuli! 

are dictated by the impulses of his heart—though his rea- || observed in the admission 0 - we are once more pestering our readers with this thread- 
soning may be in violation of the laws of reason and@{) or rather fury, to bring the perpe-rators to justice, the|| pare piece of business. ‘The Rochester Telegraph has 
common sense,—while he thus acts, we have no disre- {| innocent may be involved, and unrighteously adjudged 

epect for the man, though we cannot approve his judg-|/'There is certainly danger on this poiat. The Courts in 


an article on the subject \vhich ought not, by any raiion- 
al and just man, to be passed over in silence. The edi- 
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tor asserts, on his own knowledge, that ‘* William Mor-| 
gan was taken to Fert Niagara, murdered and thrown 
into the river. The evidences of this appalling catastro- 
phy are full, convincing and undeniable. H 
visedly.”’ Does the Telegraph speak ‘‘advisedly ?”’ If || 
so, as an honest man; asa man having an interest in the | 
well being of that society of which he is a member; as a || 
man abhoring murder and reverencing justice; as a man | 
respecting the institutions, Jaws and character of his || 
country; he is bound, solemnly and irrevocably bound, to || 
come forth and tell the world ‘the truth, the whole truth |; 
and nothing but the truth.” Less than this leaves him | 
under the weight of suspicions and imputations which || 
must utterly destroy his fair fame. Something he does || 
tell, but that ‘*something”’ is so obscure, mysterious and i 
unsatisfactory, and yet, at the same time, so full of pre- | 
tention to a perfect knowledge of all the facts, that we | 
cannot see how this Editor can escape frum making a_ 
plain, unqualified, and complete revelation. Hesays: | 

it 


‘*At any rate, on the 17th September, the miserable 
man was murdered and thrown into the river. 

Facts and circumstances have been combined, which | 
indicate, unerringly, the number and names of those 
who assisted in perpetrating this deed of darkness.— | 
We are not now, however, called uponjto disclose either. | 
Time will soon develop all.’’ 


We speak ad- | 


How knows be that ‘*Morgan was murdered and. 
threwn into the river onthe 17th day of September?’’ | 
Let him tell the public, and swear to the truth of what. 
he tells. How knows he the ‘‘names and number of. 
those who assisted in perpetrating the deed??? That also | 
Jet him tell under the confirmation of his oath. He says 
indeed, that he is ‘‘aot now called upon to disclose ei- | 
ther.” Not called upon to expose a murder, with the 
commission of which he asserts that he has a clear knowl- 
edge! Why, of what materials are this man’s conscience, | 
religion and patriotism composed? Absolutely, this is the” 
most astonishing declaration that we have ever read. Mr. | 
Weed has placed himself in a situation of awful respon- 
sibility. He has arraigned himself before the publick and 
pleaded guilty to the knowledge of a murder. It isa’! 
_ murder (if it be one) which has thrown the whole wes-. 
tern part of this state into a very fearful and dangerous | 
agitation. A good citizen would be eager to appease 
that excitement, by tearing otf the secret veil which. 
shrounds the transaction. A religious mancannot safe- | 
ly make himself the of so foul acrime. <A pat-| 
riotic man would rescue the character of his country’s | 
Jaws from the suspicion of having suffered a murder to! 
pass unavenged. ‘The matter now resis entirely between | 
him, his neighbors, his conscience and the police. 

Do we believe Mr Weed? No. We do not believe 
that he knows any think about thismurder. We believe 
he is in utter ignorance of any such event. Itis more 
charitable to think that he has written an untrath, than 
that he has concealed a murder. Our belief is, that Mr. 
Weed’s article is a mere electioneering trick. The strat- 
agem is an old one, and has often been tried and some- 
times with success. On the threshold of an annual elec- 
tion, it is not unusual to resort to such artifices. The 
*‘Morgan affaic’’ was thus forced into the last year’s e- 
lection, and this is a new attempt of the same kind. But, 
be the motive of the Rochester Editor what it may, he 
has advertised himself in such a way as to make it impera- 
tive on his fellow townsmen to require a prompt and 
complete explanation.” 


The partner of Mr. Weed, dissents from the above as- 
sertions, and throws the responsibility upon the writer. 
He must either prove his statements, or sink into merited 
contempt. Publick feeling is not to be trifled with. If 
he be possessed of the evidence he says he is, justice re- 
quires that it should be produced. If he have evidence’ 
of the murder, and against the murderers, and refuse to| 
give it, he may be presumed himself to be deeply interest- 
ed in its suppression. Let it come--let the guilty pay 
the forfeit of their crime. 


Tuer Times.--This paper has undergone a radical 
change, both in style and matter. Its editorial depart- 


'| Treasury, directing them to bestow the appointment of 
| Commissioner of the Customs, vacant by the removal of sir 


| 1701, entitled The Prophecies of Robert Nixon, is the | 


or Mr. Cayninc—-The premature death of 


this distinguished individual, is a severe shock to the Eng- | 
lish natio Man universal loss. Universally respect- 
ed for Do talents, and liberal sentiments, he wil! 
be universally lamented. He died at Chiswick on the | 
Sth ult. of an “inflammatory complaint acting on the. 
viscera.” Heis said to have died without the least ap- | 
parent pain, about four o'clock, in ‘he morning. 

English papers fulliom the subject, and all classes 
pear to bemoan his loss. The first step taken by his! 


Majesty, aiter the decease of the Premier, may be regard- | 


ed as eminent for its kindness to his memory. He imme- 
distely sent for Lord Goderich and Mr. Sturges 
Bourne, with a view to the new arrangement of the min- 
istry; the former was a colleague whom Mr. Canning had 
placed next to himself, as leader in the House of Lords— 
the latter, the oldest personal friend of Mr. Canning in 
the Cabinet. Another evidence of the King’s feelings on || 


The 


There are no rivulets or springs in the Island of Ferro 
except on a part of the beach which is nearly inaccess:- 
ble. To supply the place of fountains, however, nature 
has bestowed upon this island a species of tree, unknown 
to all other parts of the world. It is of moderate size, 
and its leaves are straight, fong and ever-green. A- 
; round its summit a small cloud perpetually rests, which 
80 crenches the leaves with moisture, that they constant- 
| ly distil upon the ground a streamn of fine clear water.—- 
| Lo these trees, as to perennial springs, the inhabitants of 
|-Ferror resort, and are thus supplied with a sufficient abunt 
dance of water for themselves and for their cattle. 


Officers of the Grand R. A. Chapter of Massachusetts, 
elected at Bozton, Tuesday the Lith inst. 

Daniel L. Gibbens, Boston, G. H. P; Rey: Reo}. 
_Huntoon, Canton, D. G. H. P; Dr. Richard S. Spof- 
ford, Newburyport, G. K; Rev. Samuel Clarke, Pristce- 
ton, G. S; Abraham A. Dame, Esq. Boston, G. Tv 
Samuel Howe, Boston, G. S; Michael Roulstone, Bos- 


this melancholy occasion, is to be found in the fact of his | ton, Marshal: 


having written, with his own hand, an order to the’ 


F. Watson to his Majesty’s Household, on Mr. Staple-| 
ton, Mr. Canning’s private secretary, ‘as a mark of re-. 
spect for Mr. Canning’s memory.”’ 

Lord Goderich is to be regarded as the individual, who ! 
will fill the vacancy occasioned by the death of Mr. | 
Canning. He is spoken of by the New Times, asa frank, | 
honest, sincere, straight-forward English gentleman, of a | 
clear head and a sound heart. His eloquence is, in its: 
prominent features, analogous to his character——plain, 
simple and convincing. | 

It is not a little singular, that in a work published in | 


following prediction. ‘‘In the year 1827, a man will | 
raise himself, by his wisdom, to one of tke most exalted | 
offices in the state. His King will invest him with great | 
power as a reward for his zeal. England will be greatly 
rejoiced. A strong party will enter into a league against | 
him, but their envy and hatred will not prevait: The | 
power of God, wkich reigneth over all, will cut him off, 
in his prime, and the nation will bitterly bemoan his’ 
loss.—Oh, England! beware of thy enemies. A great, 
friend thou will Jose in this man.’’ We have not much | 
faith in modern Prophecies, but in this instance, Nixon | 
has hit the nail fairly on the head. 

The biographical sketch of Mr. Canning in another 
page, will be found interesting. 


Weare indebted to a friend in New York, for files of 
English and Scotch papers. In the department of news, 
they contain nothing of consequence, that has not already 
been given to our readers. They furnish some miscellane- 
ous articles, which we shall introduce into our columns. 


British Navy—At Plymouth, the system of training 
boys for the navy, has commenced. These lads. who 
are not to exceed 13 years of age, when entered, are to 
be divided into classes, under experienced men, by whom 
they wil! be taught the rudiments of the service, and ex- 
ercised in gymnastics. The regulations provide for their 
present comfort, their moral instruction, and future pro- 
vision. After eight months trial they are to be sent into 
active employment, or if unfit for service, they will be 
returned to their homes. It is evident, that, under judi- 
cious management, this system is calculated to advance 
the interest and character of the British Navy, and, if 
carried to any great extent, it would, in a great measure 
superscede the necesity of impressment. 


Hydrophobia —The Kent Herald has the following: 


**A friend of ours, was some years since bitten by a 
dog which a few hours afterwards died raving mad. Im- 


ment has fallen into the hands ef a gentleman of wit and 
taleat; and is justly deserving of patronage. We cannot 
recommend it more highly, than is faceciously done by 
the editor himself. After speaking of the several papers 
inthe city, he says:-—‘‘The Times, [our paper,] just 
born, and the most promising bantling that ever bellowed 
for bread and butter. 


mediately upon receiving the bite, lie rubbed salt for some 
time into the wound, and in consequence, never experien- 
ced the Jeast inconvenience from the bite, the saline qua!- 
ities of the salt having evidently neutralized the venom, 
and prevented, in all probability, a melancholy death by 
hydrophobia. 


Island of Ferror.--In the London Weekly Review, 


Officers of the Massachusetts Convention of H. P. for 
conferring the Order of High Priesthood, elected at Ma- 
sons’ Hall, Bosten, on Tuesday the 11th. 

M. E. Rev. Paul Dean, President. 


Daniel L. Gibbens, Vice President. 

ee se A. A. Dame, Esq. Treasurer. 

« Robert Lash, Secretary. 

«¢ Rev. Sebastian Streeter, Chaplaia. 

«¢ John R. Bradford, Master of Ceremonies. 
Thomas Tolman, Exq. Conduetor. 


Simon W. Robinson, Herald. 


At the annual meeting of Concord Chapter of Royal 
Arch Masons, held on W ednesday week, the following 
were chosen officers for the ensuing year,—M. E. Wil- 
liam Whiting, H. P.; E. John Keyes, K.; E. Lemuel 
Shattuck, S.; Companions Obadiah Kendall, C. H.; 
Benjamin Ball, P. S.; Simon Hosmer, R. A. C.; 
Ebenezer Wood, M. 3d V.; James Fletcher, M. 2d V.; 
Jonas W. Colburn, M. 1st V.; Abel Moore, Treasurer; 
Isaac Hurd. Jr. Secretary; James Weir and Cyrus War- 
ren, Stewards; Elisha Colburn, S. 


gC} The present volume of the Jfirror is drawing to 
a close; and with its close, it would afford ns much grat- 
ification to be able to adjust accounts with all its sub- 
scribers. This may be easily done, if those who are in 
arrears, will be punctual in their remiitances. Money 
may be remiited by mail, at our risk; on receiving which, 
a receipt will be forwarded. Agents, to whom accounts 
have been transmitted, will confer a very great favor by 
attendirg immediately to their collection; and Agents 
generally are particularly requested to interest themselves 
in this busines. There are many names on our books, 
[and we are sorry to say it,]from whom we have never 
received the value of the ink used in writing this article. 
There are many, however, who have regularly squared 
their accounts; to whom we tender our best wishes for 
tLeir welfare and happiness; and we trust, at the com- 
mencement of another year, the number who are in ar. 
rears, will be much less than at present. 


Capt. John Cleves Symmes, has published a paragraph, 
in which he contends that heat originates from food, and 
produced to active heat in the heart, and not in the 


luogs, as physiologists assert. He challenges a refuta- 
tion. 


Hanover Installation.---We regret exceedingly, our 
inability to publish, this week, the excellent account of 
the Masonic ceremonies at Hanover, on Thursday the 
6th. They shall have a place in our next. A press of 
other matter has also, excluded the usual compendium o¢ 
news; though at the present moment, this is of but little 


we find the following: — 


consequence. 
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THE 


WREATH. 


‘* Tho’ thus confin'd, my agile thoughts may ily 
* Thro’ all the regions of variety.” — Olway, 


From the Augusta Chromele, 


THE STORMY NIGHT, 


OR DONALD AND ELLEN. 


The spirit of the mourtain howls, 
And darkly frowns the sky ; 


The distant thunder, threat’ning, grow!s; 


The forked lightnings fly. 


’T is now the depth of drearest night, 
When all are wont to rest—- 


When fancy mocks the soul with fright-— 


The sleepless soul, unblesst; 

The distant clock now toll the kne!! 
Of midnight’s passing hour, 

And there ’s such silence as shall te!! 
That time may be no more-- 

°T is such a pause as nature makes 
Beforethe whirlwind’s flight—— 


That awful pause, whose stillness shakes 


TLe aged oaks with fright. 
The storm now rages uncontrolled, 
Yet still the bugle ’s heard 
Of some brave chieftain, firm and bold, 
Who night and storm has dared-— 
The shell of joy, too, do I hear, 
Where wine and song go round, 
And night ’s forgot amid the cheer 
Where wakes soft music’s sound— 
The bugle’s note I hear again, 
Approaching from the wood— 
Faster and faster falis the rain; 
Loud roars the mountain flood; 
Ceased is the music, mute the shell, 
The song is heard no more— 
A louder blast is blown, to tell 
Some wanderer ’s at the door. 
°T is Donald, with a shivered lance: 
He bears a female form, 
Who in the forest he, hy chance, 
Had resened from the sterm-- 
And rescued, too, from ruffian hands, 
More dreaded than than the night—- 
He foiled and rifled all their brands, 
Where now the ground they bite. 
°T is blue-eyed Ellen that he bears—- 
Disheveled is her hair; 
Her cheek a deathlike paleness wears, 
Asif no life were there. 
Aghast he stunds—’t is her he loved— 
The daughter of his friend— 
Oh! now the soldier’s heart is moved, 
As if its chords ’t would rend. 
His bleeding wounds forgotten are, 
He in the fight received, 
And in the wildness of despair, 
His Ellen dead, believed ;— 
But oh! the joy that Donald feels— 
His Ellen wakes again— 
Her opening eyes a heaven reveals; 
He tries to speak, in vain; 
But clasps her to his bleeding breast, 
And sheds a flood of tears, 
And felt that moment far more blest 
Than all his former years. 
‘The storm subsides, ’t is calm again; 
But still the hoor is drear, 
And desolation marks the plain, 
Displayed by lightning’s glare. 
The spirits of the mighty dead 
Are bending from their clouds— 
The warrior, that to battle led, 


— 


Appiars in gory shrouds— 
He stoops to view, the whitened field, 
Where he had fought and bet] 
And sighs to wield the lance ag 
And: longs to strike the shell— 
Areynd the log he views his friends, 
In sullen majesty; 
Then, through the gloom} his way he wends 
Back to eternity. 
In his mute hall his shield is hung, 
And lonely rests his spear—— 
No more the seng that there was sung 
Shall glad the passing ear. pf 


From the Connecticut Mirror, 


“is IT FANCY OR IS IT Fact.” 


| No more will I love, for my Mother is fled, 


| My Brother is gone to the seas for his bread, 
| And oh, my poor Father, by whom I am fed, 
.| How colk is his hand when I take it. ; 
He has cares, he has sorrows, and wild is his smile, 
When I strive al! his harrowing thoughts to beguile, 
I gaze on his anguish, and fancy the while 

That his heart wants but little to break 1t. 


No more will I love— for my lover is gone, 

At noon-day the grasshopper sits by the stone, 

And at twilight the whippoorwill utters his moan, 

_ Where deep in the wood he is buried. 

| Twas there that he wished to be laid—for °’t was there 

| That truth told its tale and that love breathed its prayer, 
And the heart taught the tongue a sad promise to swear, 

| That he and his Jove should be married. 


| He ’s wedded to dust, and I ’m wedded to wo, 

|| My father ’s distracted, and where shall I go— 

| Should I follow my mother--O misery—no, 

| Tam not, I am not her daughter. 

One hope I can cherish—one form I can seek, 

One one breast I can sigh, to one heart I can speak, 
1 And the tear I next shed shall fal! full on his cheek— 
The brother that ventured the water. 


TOPOGRAPHICAL. 


| 

| JERUSALEM. 
| Jerusalem, the capital of ancient Judea, and of 
modern Palestine, is situated thirly-four miles E. 
| E of Jaffa, its nearest port, and contains twenty or 
thirty thousand inhabitants, In its most flourish- 
ing times, it occupied several hills, of which the 
most elevated was Mount Zion, forming the south- 
_ ern quarter; Mount Moriah, on which the temple 
of Solomon was built, formed the eastern part; 
- Mount JAcra, was situated on the west; and Mount 
i Bezeta, on the east. ‘'The-modern city is built 
‘ichiefly on Mount Moriah. 


| 


} 


‘The ascents on all 

sides, except the north, are steep. It is almost sur- 
| rounded by valleys, encompassed by mountains, so 
that it seems to be situated in the middle of an am- 
phitheatre, 

During the reign of Tiberius, Jerusalem was 
rendered memorable in all succeeding ages, by the 
‘| death and resurrection of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, who according to the common compu- 
tation, was crucified on Friday, April 3, at 3 0’ 
clock P. M.at the age of thirty-three. on Calvary, 
a small hill, which was then without the walls, on 
the northwest side of the city. 

Jerusalem wastaken and destroyed by iitus, 
A. D. 70. At this memorable siege, the inhab - 
tants were reduced to the greatest extremity, and 
according to Josephus, ninety-seven thousand pris- 
oners fell into the hands of the conqueror; and the 
whole number slain, and taken prisoners, during 
'|the seven year’s war, was one million four hundred 


and sixty-two thousand. Since the year 1517, this 
city has been in the possession of the Turks, It is 
called by them Cudsembaric, or Coudsheriff. The 
Orientals, however, generally call it E/ Kods, or 
Helehods, i, e. The Holy; sometimes adding Ei 
Sheriff, The Noble. 


It is now greatly reduced from its former size & 
importance; and is only about {wo and a half miles 
in circuit. The streets are narrew, but straight 
and well paved. ‘The houses are generally well 
built, of stone, for the most part of two or three sto- 
ries, with a plain simple front, without windows in 
the lower story, so that a passenger walking the 
streets might conceive himself in the corridor of a 
vast prison; the doors besides, are so low, that a 
person must bend almost double in order to enter 
them. The roofs are either terraced over, or rise 

in domes, and the dull uniformity of the whole is 
| interrupted by the minarets of the mosques, and the 
steeples of the churches. The city contains five 
synagogues, eleven mosques, and twenty monaster- 
ies. 

The building, which attracts the most attention 
from Christian Pilgrims, is the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, which was originally built by the em- 
press Helena, and supposed to include the spots 
connected by the crucifixion and entombment of 
our Saviour. But the most splendid edifice, by far, 
is the mosque of Omar, called by the Mahomme- 
dans, EF] Haram, or the Temple, built in the seven- 
teenth century, on the cite of the temple of Solo- 


,mon. The external magnificence of this edifice 


appeared to Dr. Clarke, superior to that of St. 
Sophia in Constantinople. It is composed of mag- 
nificent piles of buildings, erected at different peri- 
ods, and is inclosed in a court or square, one thou- 
sand three hundred and sixty nine feet long, and 
eight hundred and forty-five broad. The mahom- 
medan religion acknowledges but two temples, that 
of Mecca, and that of Jerusalem: both are prohib- 
ited to all but Mahommedans. Jerusalem has 
some trade, but it derives a great part of its sup- 
port from the visits of pilgrims, who frequent it 
from the various parts of the Christian world. 


Dr. Clarke thus describes his approach to this 
city :—** Ascending a hill towards the south, ‘ Hag- 
topolis /” exclaimed a Greek in the van of our cav- 


alcade : and instantly throwing himself from his 


horse, was seen bare-headed upon his knees facing 
the prospect he surveyed. Suddenly the sight 
burst upon us all. Who shall describe it? The 
efiect produced was that of total silence throughout 
the whole company. Many ofthe party by an im- 
mediate impulse, took off their hats, as if entering 
a church, without being sensible of so doing. The 
Greeks and Catholics shed torrents of tears, and 
presently beginning to cross themselves, with un- 
feigned devotion, asked if they might be permitted 
to take off the covering from their feet, and pro- 
ceed barefooted to the Holy Sepulchre. 


‘We had not been prepared for the grandeur of 
the spectacle which the city exhibited. Instead of 
a wretched and ruined town, by some described as 
the desolated remnant of Jerusalem, we beheld, as 
it were a flourishing and stately metropolis, presen- 
ting a magnificent assemblage of domes, towers, 
palaces, churches and monasteries; all of which 
glittering in the sun’s rays, shone with inconceiva- 
ble splendor.” 


A sreaxrast.—A farmer’s servant having a 
cheese set before him to take his breakfast, and sit- 
ting a long time over it, his master asked him whien 
he intended to have done.—*Sir,” said he, ‘@ 


cheese of this size is not so soon eaten as you think.” 
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